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| What Hope for Man? 


Announcer: 

Tonight Town Hall and the 
American Broadcasting Company 
invite you to join us in Constitu- 
tion Hall in the Nation’s Capital 
where we are the guests of the 
American Association for the Ad- 
vancement of Science, the largest 
Scientific organization in the world 
with a membership of more than 
40,000. 

This is the 100th anniversary of 
the Association and scientists from 
all over the country are here 
to discuss the enormous strides 
made in the scientific fields during 
the past century and to consider 
their further implications. 

Last night, the President of the 
United States in a welcoming ad- 
dress to the scientists declared 
himself strongly in favor of a 
national science foundation with a 
government subsidy of at least two 
billion doliars annually for scien- 
tific research and development. 
During the remainder of this 
week, more than 200 papers will 


be presented on different aspects 
of scientific achievement. 

Tonight your Town Meeting 
presents four distinguished scien- 
tists discussing the subject, “What 
Hope for Man?” 

Tonight we are also glad to wel- 
come back to his accustomed place 
to preside over our discussion, our 
moderator, the president of Town 
Hall, New York, and founder of 
America’s Town Meeting of the 
Air, Mr. George V. Denny, Jr. 
Mr. Denny. (Applause.) 


Moderator Denny: 

Good evening, neighbors. It’s a 
distinct honor for Town Meeting 
to participate in this 100th an- 
niversary of the American Associa- 
tion for the Advancement of 
Science. This nation-wide Town 
Meeting, linking millions of 
American homes with this distin- 
guished audience of American 
scientists is but one of the many 
benefits of your work during the 
past century. 


Most of us are but dimly aware 
of how completely you men of 
science have transformed our way 
of life during the past 100 years. 
You’ve prolonged human life and 
decreased infant mortality to the 
point where Mr. Osborn and his 
associates fear that we will soon 
be unable to produce enough food 
to sustain the increased population 
of this planet. 

For good or evil, you have mag- 
nified the productive and destruc- 
tive power of the human hand a 
thousandfold. 

Humanity stands trembling and 
bewildered before your release of 
atomic power. You have indeed 
made of this one world of science. 
But ladies and gentlemen, po- 
litically, we still have two worlds. 

In this one world of science 
and two worlds of conflicting 
ideologies, what hope is there for 
mankind? Will the fruits of your 
work over the past century be 
used to destroy man and his bright 
hopes for the future, or can you 
help us find a way to persuade 
man to work together as Dr. Shap- 
ley described, last night, the way 
the astronomers all over the world 
work together in the pursuit of 
knowledge about our universe. 

You men and women have 
taught us how to use our minds 
honestly and to acquire knowledge 
of the material world in which we 
live and knowledge about our- 
selves. But the all important ques- 
tion before us now is, where do 
we go to find the wisdom which 


| 
will enable us to use this wl 
ledge for the betterment, rath 
than the destruction, of mankin 

Yes, that’s what we mean, ] 
Sinnott, when we ask you as pre 
dent of this great Associati¢ 
“What hope for man?” The 
what we mean. Dr. Shapley, as y 
astronomers stand on the verge 
the discovery of new univer 
through the 200-inch telescope} 
Mount Palomar. What hope} 
there for man to achieve a beti 
life on this tiny planet we call { 
earth? 

Dr. Chisholm, as one of 
world’s leading psychiatrists 
director general of the Wot 
Health Organization, what h 
do you and your associates see 
man in the years ahead? 

Disturbing as are the facts tk 
you have uncovered, Mr. Osbo. 
how do you think we can me; 
our ways to prevent the cat; 
trophe you see in view for us’ 
your challenging book, Our Plz 
dered Planet? May we hear fi 
ladies and gentlemen, from I 
Fairfield Osborn, president of t 
New York Zoological Society, a: 
President of the newly creat 
Conservation Foundation. Mr. C 
born. (Applause.) 


Dr. Osborn: 

Where were you a month a 
tonight, Tuesday, August 17? I 
asking because there are almc 
two million more people on t 
earth today than there were 


month ago and they all have to 
get a living from it. 

Let’s see what this means. Man’s 
problem in his primitive days was 
getting his food supply and other 
primary living requirements. These 
come, all of them, from the fruit- 
fulness of the earth. The wheel 
of human destiny seems to turn, 
but the basic facts of life remain 
constant. 

Let’s look back for a moment. 
Man was born a half million or 
more years ago of the essence of 
the earth—an animal with a super 
brain. A few thousand years ago, 
he created the structure of his 
present civilization, developed 
through alternate periods of glory 
and of gloom. His earth once 
seemed infinite to him. 

Only four lifetimes ago he met 
with violent, new experiences, all 
of his own making. His civiliza- 
tion vibrated under the impact of 
the machines and other inven- 
tions created by his fertile mind. 
These events were accompanied by 
an explosive increase in his num- 
bers. Within only three centuries, 
the population of the earth has in- 
creased five times, or from about 
400,000,000 people to more than 
2,000,000,000. 

It is now increasing at a net rate 
that, if continued, would double 
the earth’s population again with- 
in another 70 years. This presum- 
ably will not happen but it is 
likely there will be three billion 
people or more by the end of this 
entury. 


Suddenly, we are beginning to 
realize that perhaps our world is 
becoming overcrowded. Human 
civilization is now spread all over 
the earth. Unfortunately, vast fer- 
tile regions have been injured by 
man. Some of them have become 
deserts. In such places flourishing 
civilizations have disappeared and 
their cities buried under wastes of 
sand. But now, with few excep- 
tions, there are no fresh lands any- 
where. 

Never before in man’s history 
has this been the case. The culti- 
vable lands of our world total 
about four billion acres. Approxi- 
mately 2.5 acres of average pro- 
ductivity are needed to sustain 
each person. Therefore, there is 
today an average of less than 
2 acres per person. ; 

This productive land reserve is 
constantly diminishing due to 
population increases. Some coun- 
tries have less than one acre per 
capita. No wonder there are world- 
wide shortages, and that hundreds 
of millions of people are on the 
brink of starvation. 

Many fertile areas are today de- 
teriorating through misuse so that 
even the earth’s present rate of 
productivity is not assured. ‘‘Free- 
dom from Want” seems to be 
changing from a hope to a dream. 
This disillusionment is undoubt- 
edly one of the principal causes of 
the world’s present unrest. 

Pushed to it, we are trying 
through technical means, to de- 
velop new ways of sustaining hu- 
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man life. Scientists are at work 
finding ways of stimulating plant 
growth; horticulturists, new types 
of plants. But the cornerstone of 
life-supporting resources for more 
than two billion people involves 
the fundamental balance between 
soil, water, and forests. 

If man continues his unthinking 
exploitations of these interrelated 
resources, it will take more than a 
research chemist to ensure survival. 
It we lose sight of the fact that 
the forests, soil, and water must 
be conserved and wisely used, we 
may be lulled into the belief that, 
no matter how extravagant we are 
with them, it will turn out all 
right in the end, since man can do 
so many remarkable things on the 
experimental level. 

No conclusion could be more 
damaging. Actually our civilization 
is involved in an ever-growing 
crisis which can best be averted if 
sound, over-all conservation pro- 
grams are put into action, nation- 
ally and internationally. 

Man, the being with the super- 
brain, adorned with infinite intel- 
lectual powers, and with intima- 
tions of his own immortality, is 
still a living animal dependent 
upon the life-giving elements of 
his earth-home. 

Hope for the future of man rests 
primarily, therefore, upon whether 
he realizes, before it is too late, 
that the maintenance of the earth’s 
facilities is essential to his sur- 
vival; further, that there is a limi- 


tation in the number of pon 
that the earth can support. | 
These two stark truths are a 
most totally obscured by th 
dazzling triumph of materialis) 
and industrialization. We are di 
covering the secrets of the un 
verse while we ate destroying of 
own life resources. 
We are bouncing radar bean 
off the moon at a time when ¥v 
ate gradually reducing our o 
world to the conditions of sterilij 


of that romantic satellite. (A} 
plause.) 
Moderator Denny: | 

Thank you, Dr. Osborn. No 


Dr. Chisholm, a native Canadid 
but truly a world citizen, you’ 
just come to our country from) 
meeting of the International Co 
gress on Mental Health where ye 
and your associates of 68 natio! 
have been working and reasonit 
together, trying to help us lit 
together in a world in peace. W 

hope do you and your collea 
see for man in the 20th century 
Dr. Brock Chisholm, Director Ge! 
eral of the World Health Orga 
zation. Dr. Chisholm. (Applaus 


Dr. Chisholm: 

The problem stated by Dr. 
born certainly is basic to the mai 
tenance of man on this little ea 
But I don’t think it covers t 
most immediate threat to hum 
survival. If man goes on only, 
little longer behaving as he alwa 
has behaved and there should be 
third World War consequently, A 
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many of the human race will be 
left alive. 

The latest atomic bomb devel- 
opments, and far worse, biological 
watfare, can be counted on to re- 
duce populations drastically, at 
least in the so-called civilized or 
advanced countries. There are no 
defenses against these universal 
weapons nor any likely. 

The only course that makes 
sense is to discard the whole 
method of competitive survival, 
which inevitably leads to war, and 
go in for cooperative living on a 
world scale. Of course, we have not 
yet proven, reliable, and scientific- 
ally-founded techniques for living 
cooperatively on a wider basis, but 
we are not altogether ignorant in 
this field. 

After all, Columbus set out on a 
most momentous voyage with rela- 
tively primitive equipment, and 
very sketchy knowledge. He had 
no gyro-compass, no radar, no 
tadio time signals but he did get 
there! 

In this important field of human 
relations, we do already have some 
scientific equipment. True, our 
knowledge is incomplete and even 
ptimitive, but the plain fact is 
that we are moving rapidly, driven 
by our terrific mechanical develop- 
ment into uncharted seas and we 
had better make full use of what 
instruments and experience we 
have, and do what we can to steer. 

We need to recognize the un- 
comfortable fact that generally we 
have only obsolete charts based on 


speculation and many conflicting 
faiths. Only recently is there a 
dawning recognition of the fact 
that such pilots as we have had 
have been operating on the basis 
of old folk tales and the loyalties 
and magics they, and we, learned 
in our childhood. 

The machinery of our civiliza- 
tion is based on 20th century sci- 
entific knowledge. The ways in 
which it is used are based on com- 
pletely obsolete concepts. It is as 
though all our naval and aerial 
navigations still accept the premise 
that the world is flat. Naturally, 
the result is confusion and the ex- 
tensive loss of bearings. 


Exclusive local, group, or even 


national loyalties, at the expense 
of world values are as obsolete and 
in the way of civilization as a train 
of oxcarts in New York City traffic 
would be. 

It is quite clear that scientific 
advance has been very spotty. It 
has developed mostly along the 
most financially profitable and mil- 
itarily successful lines. 

The field of human relations, in 
which the survival or not of the 
human race itself is being deter- 
mined, has been sadly neglected. 
Much of the reason for this neglect 
seems to be in the general attitude 


shared by most physical scientists | 


that people working in the field 
of the humanities are not really 
“scientific’ and, therefore, should 
be disregarded. 

It is time we recognized that 
the word ‘scientific’ should be 
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used to describe an attitude, not 
any specific method. It should in- 
dicate “openmindedness, willing- 
mess to examine all evidence what- 
“ever its source, ability to revise or 
to give up one theory or belief in 
favor of another better substanti- 
ated by multiple observations and 
repeated experiments.” 

There are many people who, 
according to such a definition as 
that, are “scientific” and who do 
have very considerable knowledge 
of human relations, but they are 
not being used where they are 
needed. 

The policies of governments in 
this field are going to preserve or 
kill off the human race. If any 
government needs a bridge, or a 
dam, or even an airplane, the best 
technical experts available are 
called on to design, and build, and 
operate it. The experts in the field 
of human relations, the main busi- 
ness of governments, are social 
psychologists, psychiatrists, social 
anthropologists, sociologists. How 
many of them are employed on 
policy-making levels by govern- 
ments? Almost none. 

International policy decisions 
are still being made on the ridicu- 
lous and very dangerous basis of 
local political advantage. There 
are, of course, hopeful signs. For 
instance, the Constitution of the 
World Health Organization defines 
health as a state of complete physi- 
cal, mental, and social well-being, 
not merely the absence of disease 
or infirmity. 


In that organization, peopli 
from every part of the world havy} 
been working together in the mosj 
complete cooperation, includin}| 
all the Eastern European states. ||} 

It is also significant that recentlil} 
an International Congress on Mem) 
tal Health met in London. Mora) 
than 2,000 attended from 54) 
countries. The main theme of disi} 
cussion was “Mental Health ang 
World Citizenship.” That Congre 
set up a “World Federation for! 
Mental Health” and specific reco | 
mendations were made to govern 
ments, the United Nations} 
UNESCO, and the World Healtl} 
Organization. i} 

It is time we began to see thay 
these people are serious student} 
of reality and that we might ba 
wise to listen to what advice the 
are equipped to give. (Applause.}| 
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Moderator Denny: 

Thank you, Dr. Chisholm. Well] 
you and Dr. Osborn are not ve 
cheerful about the facts you hav¢ 
at hand. I wonder how the presij 
dent of this distinguished associai 
tion views the situation. He’s th 


Dean of the Sheffield Scientifig| 
School and Director of Yale Uniii 
versity’s Division of Science. It’}} 
my vety great pleasure to preset i 
to you, the president of the Amer} 
ican Association for the Advancelf 
ment of Science, Dr. Edmund “| 
Sinnott. Dr. Sinnott. 
Dr. Sinnott: | 
This is the age of science. The 
researches during the past hal} 


century have enormously enlarged 
our knowledge of the universe. 
The practical result of all this has 
been a very great increase in our 
command over matter and energy. 

A vast flood of power from coal 
and petroleum and soon from the 
reservoirs within the atom can be 
directed to any purpose we wish. 
Productivity is so greatly increased 
that a far higher standard of liv- 
ing than ever before is now pos- 
sible. 

Enormous quantities of food can 
be grown. Progress in medicine 
has made life far safer and longer 
than it used to be. 

We can speak and see across the 
globe and move speedily to any 
part of it. Machines of every sort 
minister to our comfort and con- 
venience. 

Surely there is great hope that 
through this progress in science 
and technology, man may at last 
conquer his ancient enemies . of 
hunger, cold, sickness, and fear. 

But it isn’t working out that 
way. Not for a long time have 
men felt so disheartened, so un- 
certain of the future. Millions of 
our race are hungry and sick and 
in terror. The shadow of war is 
over us. We are losing hope. Why 
is this great gap between what 
could be and what is? 

Certainly one reason is that 
man’s command over nature has 
grown more rapidly than his mas- 
tery of himself. Man, not nature, 
is the great problem today. These 
vast new powers, in the hands of 


selfish men, simply increase their 
power to dominate their fellows. 
Vastly enlarged production will 
lead to desperate remedies if its 
fruits are limited to only a for- 
tunate minority. 


The discovery of atomic energy, 
promising though it is, will be 
acutely perilous unless we can con- 
trol the temptation to employ it 
destructively. 

We need more intelligent use of 
the results of scientific inquiry 
which might well, for example, 
help us to postpone for a long 
time the crisis which Mr. Osborn 
fears is fast approaching. A far 
greater need, however, is for more 
tolerance, more cooperation of 
others, more good will to our 
fellows. 

These qualities are hard to de- 
velop in a species not long out of 
the jungle. Education will help us 
gain them. So will the scientific 
study of human relations which 
Dr. Chisholm has discussed. 

But to solve the problem will 
require, I suspect, more than in- 
creased knowledge. It touches the 
deep springs of human action. It 
involves dynamic factors, enthu- 
siasms, the contagion of example. 

We have seen these changed in- 
dividuals. They can influence 
masses of men. This is the hardest 
problem that confronts us in our 
efforts to build a good society and 
unless we can solve it, no im- 
proved economic or political sys- 
tem, no progress in medicine or 


education or the material side of 
life can save us. 

But the problem goes deeper 
than human relations. To make 
man well fed, well clothed, shel- 
tered, free him from disease, and 
give him education, security, and 
leisure, greatly to be desired as 
these ends are, will never finally 
satisfy him. In our enthusiasm for 
them, we must not forget that 
man wants to be much more than 
a well-kept beast. He has longings 
and aspirations, deep feelings that 
are stitred by the still unsolved 
problems of life and death. He 
seeks beauty and goodness. He 
reaches out for truth not only 
through the intellects of the scien- 
tists, but through the insights of 
the poets. Unless we give him 
ample opportunity and encourage- 
ment to cultivate this higher side 
of his nature fully and freely, he 
will never be satisfied and there 
will be no real hope for him. 

This elevation of man’s higher 
qualities, so necessary if he is to 
survive and be truly happy, will 
require all the wisdom we possess. 

It is here that science should be 
of the utmost service. Science is 
often criticized as impersonal and 
materialistic, but it is much more 
than this. 

For science, there is already one 
world. Science regards no national 
or racial or religious boundaries. 
It is honest and seeks the truth 
wherever it may lead. It is co- 
operative and acknowledges the 
interdependence of scientists every- 
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where. It is adventurous, pushin 
out into the unknown, and, unlik 
so many timid philosophies, it rec- 
ognizes and welcomes the possi- 
bility of vast and continued prog- 
ress. 

It presents a magnificent picture 
of an orderly and dependable uni 
verse, the foundation of all huma 
faiths. 

The true man of science is f 
more than a technologist and 


gadgeteer. This spirit of his, if 1 
can be carried over into the rest 
of mankind, will be a mighty aid 
in the greatest of all human tasks! 
—that of lifting man far above the 
beast from whence he came. Onl 
if this is accomplished will there 
be any real hope for man. (Ap 
plause.) 


Moderator Denny: 

Thank you, Dr. Sinnott. Our 
next speaker is a familiar voice to 
Town Meeting listeners. He is the 
very unfetiring retiring president 
of this Association, and director of 
Harvard Observatory. He shared 
this platform with President Tru- 
man last night and made an ex: 
cellent address entitled, “The One 
World of Stars.” Although he’s 
one of the most distinguished as; 
tronomers in the world, he has al! 
ways been deeply interested in 
human relations and extremely ac; 
tive in that field. So, Dr. Shapley, 
please tell us what hope you se 
for mankind, not in the stars but 
in this Atomic Age Year 4. Dr; 
Harlow Shapley. (Applause.) | 
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Dr. Shapley: 

“What hope for man?” That’s 
an easy one. The answer is yes, 
and no! My answer is, you might 
say as wide as the question. 

What does he hope for? Does 
he hope to survive? Survive the 
buffeting of a hard world that 
has extinguished countless species? 

Or does he hope to enjoy the 
four freedoms and a few sub-free- 
doms at preferably no cost to him- 
self? 

Or does he hope for freedom 
from want and fear and for speech 
and thought without much effort 
on his own part? 

Now Mr. Osborn argues that 
man had better be concerned about 
food even if technology can im- 
prove crops. And Dr. Sinnott 
seems to question the hope for 
civilization. That may be the 
trouble rather than hope for the 
animal Homo. 

Dr. Chisholm is concerned with 
the reduction of our aches and 
pains, with the reduction of dis- 
ease and poverty, and he’s rather 
optimistic it seems. 

But I am troubling about the 
social animal who has to pay for 
his civilization in terms of re- 
straint. I’m thinking about the so- 
ciety that dreams, and fights, and 
asks questions, and goes to Town 
Meetings. 

Now as I have said, my answer 
to What Hope is yes and no. It 
depends on man. On the No 
Hope side of the question I follow 
the politician of the day with the 
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hoarse, trite profundity: “Let’s 
examine the record.” And the 
record is that we are not taking 
much thought and cate. 

The human race as a whole has 
very few caretakers. Individuals 
do look out for themselves and 
many have a caretaking conscience 
with respect to their immediate 
families. And even on a com- 


munity basis, our competitive an- . 


archy also ificites caretaking oc- 


casionally. We like to boast of a ° 


good water supply, our schools, 
our fire risk inspection. Through 
such things a hope for man is 
enhanced, I grant that. 

But on the national and espe- 
cially the international level, on 
the important and critical level, 
the civic nurses are few. The care- 
taking that would increase the 
hope for man is too little thought 
of. ' 

Our American Association for 
the Advancement of Science is this 
week emphasizing One World of 
Science, and that thought of a 
world encircling brotherhood has 
high therapeutic value. 

The scientists and technologists 
can help provide the medicines 
that prolong life and make it more 
happy and efficient. They can, by 
example, encourage international 
cooperation in all fields of human 
enterprise, and thereby they inocu- 
late the race perhaps against sui- 
cidal international war. 

They can bring additional physi- 
cal ease and leisure time to you 
and to the other workmen of the 


world and thus give them hope 
for a better life if they use their 
time rightly. 

They can enrich the body of 
knowledge and _ thought and, 
through that enrichment, free men 
from too much dedication to the 
past, and incite them rather to 
live with the future—incite them 
to live with the highly civilized 
future and, therefore, take pains to 
insure it. 

Scientists and the social order 
that supports them, could do many 
such noble things for man but are 
we making progress? Are we 
fighting hard enough for world 
sanity, which is antecedent to a 
justified hopefulness? No, we are 
not. 

Mostly we do not know how to 
fight—being simple-minded crea- 
tures, we don’t know how to fight. 
Also, in this country at least, these 
potentially powerful agents of hu- 
manity—so they are said to be— 
these many disciplined scientists 
are driven by fear of patrioteers 
into a state of retirement and 
timidity. They are afraid to be 
widely international; afraid to be 
socially responsive. 

The scourge of smearing pub- 
licity, with a possibility of im- 
poverishment through the actions 
of timid employers, is too much 
ffor those who should provide 
Jhope for the continuity of civiliza- 
ition. So they retreat. 

But after election, the scientists 
wmay be bolder. Congress may cease 
to be afraid of itself, and college 


trustees may again value menta) 
alertness above social inertnesss 
(Applause.) 

Since this is a Town Meeting on 
the subject of hope, let’s hope fos 
the growth of civic fortitudé 
among scientists and technologists; 
who have so much to contribute 
to the future of mankind. 

On the “yes” side, I can say th 
security of mankind lies in the rec: 
ognition, it seems to me, that 
perhaps, in the intelligence an 
unemotionalism of many national 
leaders, we have something to de} 
pend upon. 

This recognition of hope lies i 
the clear advantage, both for ini 
dividuals and for mankind geni 
erally, of sublimating natural com; 
bativeness of wars into a figh 
against poverty, and ignorance | 
and disease, and such things, an 
not fights against men themselves; 


(Applause.) 


Moderator Denny: 

Thank you, Dr. Shapley. I bad 
we could count on you to be at 
least mildly provocative, and I hop 
you’ve provoked some question 
among your colleagues. So if y 
men of science have any disagree: 
ment about you, I hope you'll come 
up here now before this audience 
and ask some questions of eac 
other. How about it, Dr. Osborn 
Have you any questions? 

Dr. Osborn: Well, I think I’d 
like to ask Dr. Chisholm whethe 
he sees any relationship, for ex 
ample, between land health an 
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uman health, including, I might 
y, mental health of human be- 


ings. I wonder if there’s anything 


that? 

Dr. Chisholm: I should think, 
r. Osborn, that there is no doubt 
at there is a relationship be- 
een land health and human 


health — particularly in the ex- 


treme degrees that one sees in 
many parts of the world where 
land has gone utterly dead and is 
perfectly incapable of supporting 
any human life at all. They are 
closely allied. 

Mr. Denny: Thank you. I know 
he got the kind of answer he ex- 
pected. That was a leading ques- 
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FAIRFIELD OSBORN—Fairfield Osborn of 
New York City has been president of 
the New York Zoological Society since 
1940. Born in Princeton, New Jersey, 
he is a graduate of Groton School and 
Princeton University. He also did gradu- 
ate work at Cambridge University in 
England. 

Mr. Osborn has been a member of 
the executive committee of the N. Y. 
Zoological Society since 1923. From 1935 
to 1939, he was secretary. In 1935, he 
also was State Director of the National 
Youth Administration. He is a member 
of the American Committee for Inter- 
national Wild Life Protection, Inter- 
national Committee for Bird Preservation, 
the National Audubon Society and the 
New York Academy of Science. 

Editor of The Pacific World in 1944, 
he is also the author of Introduction to 
Complete Photographer and numerous 
articles in technical publications. 


EDMUND WARE SINNOTT—Edmund Sin- 
nott has been a professor of botany and 
chairman of the botany department at 
Yale University since 1940. He has also 
been director of the Sheffield Scientific 
School and chairman of the Division of 
Science since 1945. 

Born in Cambridge, Mass., in 1888, 
Dr. Sinnott has his Bachelor’s, Master’s, 
and Doctor’s degrees from Harvard. He 
was a teaching fellow and assistant in 
the botany department at Harvard for 
several years. In 1910-11, he was a 
Sheldon traveling fellow of Harvard do- 
ing botanical research in Australasia. 
From 1913 to 1915, he was an instructor 
in the MHaryard Forestry School and 
Bussey Institution. 

In 1915, Dr. Sinnott went to Connec- 
ticut Agricultural College where he was 
a professor of botany and genetics until 
1928. From 1928, until 1939 he taught 
botany at Barnard. Then following a 
year of teaching at Columbia, he joined 

' the Yale staff. 

Dr. Sinnott is the author of several 

books and many articles on scientific sub- 


jects. D He is also a member of numerous 
Scientific organizations. 


HARLOW SHAPLEY—A foremost scientist 
and lecturer, Harlow Shapley is director 
of the Harvard Observatory and a former 
president of the American Association for 
the Advancement of Science. Born in 
Nashyille, Missouri, in 1885, he has an 
A.B., an A.M., and an LL.D. from the 
University of Missouri; a Ph.D. from 
Princeton, and many honorary degrees. 

From 1914 to 1921, Dr. Shapley was 
an astronomer at Mt. Wilson Obserya- 
tory, California, and since 1921 he has 
been director of the Harvard Observa- 
tory. From time to time he has been a 
lecturer at Lowell Institute, Boston; an 
exchange lecturer with the Belgian uni- 
versities; Halley lecturer at Oxford; 
Harry Todd lecturer for the State of 
Massachusetts; Jayne Foundation lecturer 
in Philadelphia; and Darwin lecturer for 
the Royal Astronomical Society. 

For his yaluable contributions in scien- 
tific research, Dr. Shapley has received 
many medals and prizes from noted scien- 
tific societies both in this country and 
abroad. He is a member of scientific 
organizations all over the world. 


BROCK CHISHOLM — A Canadian, Dr. 
Chisholm is director general of the World 
Health Organization. He was director 
general of the Medical Services in Canada 
during the war. He is a fofmer president 
of the Canadian National Committee for 
Mental Hygiene and chairman of the 
Health Committee of the Canadian Youth 
Commission. Dr. Chisholm received his 
college training at the University of 
Toronto and at Yale University. 

A_ practicing psychiatrist in Toronto, 
he became Commanding Officer of the 
Lorne Scots, Commanding Officer of the 
5th Infantry Board, and Commandant 
of the Northern Area of Military Dis- 
trict 2. 

Dr. Chisholm is a member of both the 
American Psychiatric and American Psy- 
chological Associations. 


tion. Dr. Sinnott, have you any- 
thing to say at this point? 

Dr. Sinnott: I'd like to ask 
Dr. Osborn whether he, perhaps, 
doesn’t underestimate the  tech- 
nological future which science may 
provide in making possible a great 
deal more food and other ma- 
terials than we now have. We're 
going to be able, perhaps, to syn- 
thesize carbohydrates in the labo- 
ratory. We’ve got the whole ocean, 
which is full of food, which is 
producing food in great amounts. 
May not those factors postpone 
this crisis which you speak of? 

Dr. Osborn: I’m having a lot of 
trouble crossing one bridge, 
frankly, Dr. Sinnott. As far as I 
know, so far science has not been 
able to create life, and we live on 
living things, and there’s the trick. 
God bless them, if they can do it. 
That’s fine. The only thing I -re- 
member is the chicken heart. But 
that is the problem, it seems to 
me—how are the scientists going 
to create organic matter from 
which, at the present stage of our 
blessed being, we have to live? 

Mr. Denny: All right. Thank 
you. Well, after all, the man who 
asked you that question, Mr. Os- 
born, is one of the leading gene- 
ticists in the country. Geneticists 
is right, isn’t it, Dr. Sinnott? It 
means to deal with plant life and 
the hereditary factors in plant life. 
All right, Dr. Shapley? 

Dr. Shapley: I was going to ask 
Dr. Chisholm a question about his 
World Health Organization. I re- 


| 
member in the United States, | 
were very hesitant about gett 
into such an international a 

We seemed to delay 2 long, lt 
time to undertake this enterp 
Is it a truly international operat 
that we should stand by? 


Dr. Chisholm: Yes, there is| 
doubt about the international c 
acter of the World Health Org: 
zation. There are 54 full memf 
and 68 nations have signed 
Constitution. The membership: 
the World Health Organizatio 
cludes, for instance, all the Soy 
countries, all the Eastern Europi 
countries, and most of the 
tries from the rest of the worla 

There is every hope that befi 
the next World Health Assem 
in June—the beginning of J 
next year—there will probably) 
scme 70 nations full members: 
the organization. (Applause.)| 

Mr. Denny: Thank you. 
other questions? Oh, Dr. C 
holm has a question. 

Dr. Chisholm: I have a quest 
that I want to put to Dr. Sinn 
At least, I just want to state t 
I don’t agree with something | 
said. He said that man generg 
reaches out for truth. I don’t 
lieve it. A few men reach out | 
truth. A few scientists reach | 
for truth. But the great majo 
of men defend themselves alm 
frantically against any new trt 
that they haven’t been introdut 
to in their childhood. (Applaus 

Mr. Denny: This is the place | 
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isagreement. Step up, Dr. Sin- 
ott. 

! Dr. Sinnott: I think that we all 
want the truth if we can find it. 
fs a matter of education, very 
argely. The great delight of any 
tacher is to see how responsive 
he young people always are to a 
hance to find the truth. They 
lon’t naturally seek the truth; I 
lon’t mean that. But man at his 
lest, educated and developed most 
ully to all his capacities does, I 
ink, really, definitely want the 
tuth. That’s what makes life 
ivable. (Applause.) 

| Mr. Denny: Go ahead, Dr. Chis- 
10lm, step right up. 

Dr. Chisholm: Dr. Sinnott, I 
lave one other disagreement. I 
Jon’t agree that we’re all losing 
ope. Those of us who are ex- 
dosed to our media of mass com- 
Munication—the radio and _ the 
lewspapers and such things—may 
sommonly feel very discouraged. 
But the fact is that everything is 
2t reported in those media. For 
Mstance, in the councils of the 
Jnited Nations and in its commis- 
ions and its specialized agencies, 
here are at least 50 complete 
igreements to every one unresolved 
lisagreement. It is the one unre- 
olved disagreement that gets all 
he publicity and all the big play 
n the newspapers. (Applause.) But 
he World Health Organization 
ind the United Nations do agree 
fery commonly and very unani- 
nously, only nobody hears about 
t. (Applause.) 
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Mr. Denny: Thank you, Dr. 
Chisholm. I think you raised a 
very important question, Dr. Chis- 
holm, when you talked about the 
question that you raised with Dr. 
Sinnott on man’s pursuit of truth. 
I wonder if Dr. Shapley and Mr. 
Osborn might not like to comment 
on that? What’s all this pursuit of 
knowledge and education if man’s 
not interested in the truth? Dr. 
Shapley? 

Dr. Shapley: Well, yes, he’s in- 
terested in truth; some of them are 
professionally interested in truth. 
But after all, most people are go- 
ing by faith and not by truth at 
all, and faith and truth are very 
antagonistic in many places. (Ap- 
plause.) I would agree with Dr. 
Chisholm that the world is— 
which one is it I’m agreeing with? 
Anyway, I think a lot of you want 
to go by faith and take somebody 
else’s interpretation of what is 
truth. And the scientist—he doesn’t 
want truth so much as the search- 
ing for truth. There’s where the 
fun comes in. (Laughter and ap- 
plause.) 

Mr. Denny: Dr. Osborn, see if 
you can throw a little light on that 
question for us. 

Dr. Osborn: I can’t throw any 
light on that question but I’d like 
to make one remark about truth. 
If more people will be persuaded 
regarding the things that I think 
to be truth, I’ll be a much greater 
optimist as to how many people 
want to see the truth. 

Mr. Denny: All right. Now, I 


A ne 


see a great many people out here in 
this audience who are ready to 
ask question. This is an audience 
composed largely of scientists, but 
there are a great many represen- 
tatives of the District of Colum- 
bia and the surrounding country, 
so while we get ready for our 
question period, I’m sure that you, 
our listeners, will be interested in 
the following message. 
Announcer: You are listening to 
America’s Town Meeting of the 
Air, originating in Washington, 
D.C., where we are the guests to- 
night of the National Association 
for the Advancement of Science, 
which is holding its Centennial 
meeting here in Constitution Hall. 
We are discussing the question, 
“What Hope For Man?” You have 
just heard Fairfield Osborn, Brock 
Chisholm, Edmund Sinnott, and 
Harlow Shapley. We are about to 
take questions from our audience. 
In the meantime, let me remind 
you that for your convenience, we 
print each week a complete text, 
including the questions and an- 
swers in the Town Meeting Bul- 
letin, which you may secure by 
writing to Town Hall, New York 


QUESTIONS, PLEASE! | 


Mr. Denny: Here in Constitu- 
tion Hall in Washington, D.C., 
we have about three thousand 
people—many of them scientists, 
in this representative audience— 
all ready with questions. Our as- 
sistants are in the aisle with their 


18, New York, enclosing 10 ce 
to cover the cost of printing ¢ 
mailing. Allow at least two w 
for delivery. If you would like 
subscribe to the Bulletin for | 
months, include $2.35, or fot 
year, send $4.50. If you 
like a trial subscription, encl! 
one dollar for 11 issues. 
Tonight, the men of science: 
Oak Ridge, Tennessee; Los 
mos, New Mexico; and all parts: 
the country, are listening 
groups, and will carry on 
own discussions after this progr 
goes off the air. Returning fr 
vacations, other groups are beg 
ning their meetings in ho 
schools, clubs, and churches. | 
Now is a good time for you 
organize your own Town Mee 
discussion group or club. There 
no cost involved. Just invite 10 
20 of your friends to meet wi 
you each week to listen to th 
programs and carry on your o| 
discussion afterwards. If y 
would like some suggestions fr¢ 
us, simply drop a card to Ye 


Hall, New York 18, New Yo: 
Now, for our question period, 
return you to Mr. Denny. 


portable microphones and peog 
with questions are holding 
question cards, indicating to 
moderator the name of the speak 
to whom their question is direct 
I see a gentleman right down h 
in the front with a question 
16 


| 
Dur first speaker, Dr. Osborn. 
_ Man: Dr. Osborn, if you con- 
nider only scientifically determined 
acts, won't this great exponential 
Mcrease in population make it nec- 
sary for society to control and 
jmit the size of population? 

| Mr. Denny: Birth control, in 
ther words. All right, Dr. Os- 
Jorn. There you are. The gentle- 
man was reluctant to say it. 

| Dr. Osborn: Let me just put it 
his way. I happened to be in San 
Francisco last month, and I had 
fo make a little talk at the thir- 
eth anniversary of the Redwoods 
League. I was trying to think of 
what I was going to say, and I 
thought I’d find out what the pop- 
alation of California was 30 years 
igo. It turned out that in 1918— 
just the other day—they had 
3,029,000 people, and today’s pop- 
uation of California is 10,000,000 
eople. 

_ Now, we know they are having 
1 lot of trouble in the southern 
gart of the state with water 
upply, all of which has to do with 
n interrelationship of forests, and 
‘m just saying as a _ practical 
matter, that we're headed ap- 
yatently, by the U. S. Bureau of 
Sensus, to more than 160 million 
eople in this country within 12 
ears. 

You might say we have got to 
ontrol it today or tomorrow, but 
’d like to point out that the 
urves which are world-wide ob- 
iously can’t go on forever. You're 
joing to get at this problem of 
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the numbers of the people in due 
course and with proper thought 
and with proper methods pretty 
soon, or this rate may get to a 
point where conditions through- 
out the world and even in our own 
country may be critical. 

Mr. Denny: Thank you, Dr. Os- 
born. In this distinguished audi- 
ence, I also see another Town 
Meeting speaker—a distinguished 
United States Senator, Senator 
Pepper of Florida. I believe he 
has a question here. Will you 
bring the microphone around? 
Senator Pepper? (Applause.) 

Senator Pepper: A question to 
Dr. Shapley. Dr. Shapley, in spite 
of all the disagreements played up 
by the press among nations and 
peoples today, do you think that 
withal mankind is steadily moving 
closer toward one world? 

Dr. Shapley: If we could edu- 
cate one half of this so many mil- 
lion per day to be scientists and 
the other half to believe in the 
World Health Organization, we 
certainly would be moving very 
rapidly in that direction because 
both of those are apparently rather 
secute in this international busi- 
ness, but I won’t guarantee, Sen- 
ator Pepper, that we’re moving 
economically, diplomatically, poli- 
tically, or even religiously very 
rapidly towards that necessary, 
eventually absolutely necessary, 
one world, but we are doing a bit 
im the sciences. (Applause.) 

Mr. Denny: Thank you, Dr. 
Shapley. Senator, that was a noble 
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attempt to get him off the fence 
from that “yes and no” answer. 

All right, the gentleman over 
there. 

Man: Dr. Sinnott, do you be- 
lieve that scientific knowledge is 
and will be wasted because of re- 
ligious, political, and social restric- 
tions and discriminations? 

Dr. Sinnott: Well, it certainly 
cught not to be. One thing a 
science must have is freedom — 
freedom from _ discrimination, 
from dogmatism, from any kind 
of restrictions. 

Science must seek the truth. 
Science has been impeded in the 
past, many times, by these barriers. 
If science is to continue and-to 
thrive, it must be free of them. I 
think by and large, pretty much, 
science is free today. It is freer 
than it used to be. That’s all we 
can say. (Applause.) 

Mr. Denny: Thank you. I see 
a question coming up for Dr. Chis- 
holm. 

Man: Dr. Chisholm, how may 
developments in the humanities be 
accelerated so as to offset the pos- 
sibility of a war which scientists 
agree may be one of annihilation? 

Mr. Denny: A _ million-dollar 
question. Dr. Chisholm. 

Dr. Chisholm: That is certainly 
the big question that is facing the 
human race. Can it be done widely 
enough and soon enough? Will 
enough people in enough places 
reach a degree of maturity and 
ability to live as world citizens 
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so that the next expected wo 
wat may be headed off? 

The human race has been beh! 
ing in one particular way back: 
far as anything is known of 
human race. How much time th 
is in which the human race m 
be safe to reverse that direction 
not known. It depends on peo 
like yourselves. 

It depends on enough people 
enough places and soon eno 
becoming tolerant and capable 
living with all the other kinds 
experiments in living that are 
ing on in the world, without t 
ing to claim that our particu! 
way is the only one. 

Every system has its valu 
every one has its faults. No syst 
of living has yet been found to | 
universally applicable or perf 
and other people are entitled | 
their kinds of experiments all 
(Applause.) 

Man: Dr. Osborn, to what ¢ 
gree do you think tree-farmil 
will help solve our future fo 
problem? Tree-farming whe 
they use trees mainly for the fa 
ing — where crops of trees h 
been found to be practical as 
many countries. 

Dr. Osborn: In this counts 
Well, what we are doing with 
forests, which is a little bit of 4 
other angle, we’re cutting doy 
our saw timber crop, some 54 
lion feet a year on the average 
day, and we’re growing 35 billi 

In other words, we have dim 
ished our forest reserve all o 
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the country tremendously, and 
drastically, and seriously. To go 
into the matter of the actual pres- 
etvation of forests, of which: tree- 
farming might well be a part, I 
think there might be very help- 
ful steps made through a broad 
‘Program of tree-farming in this 
‘country in certain localities. 

It doesn’t belong on grazing 
lands, and it doesn’t necessarily be- 
Jong in cultivable crop areas, but 
We are approaching a serious posi- 
tion as regards the preservation of 
forests. 

_ Mr. Denny: Thank you. I see a 
question coming up for Dr. 
Shapley. 

Man: Dr. Shapley, is not your 

bonded international scientific co- 
operation limited to fields wherein 
there are no economic conflicts, 
as in sun spots and in shifts of 
the true pole? 
_ Dr. Shapley: That’s largely true, 
but it does occur to me that one- 
fourth of all the furs that our 
ladies wear in this country are 
now imported from Russia, which 
leads me to the suggestion that if 
you want to increase good will, 
say, in international relations, you'd 
better buy your lady a fur, and it 
might help domestic relations a 
little bit, also. (Applause and 
laughter.) 

Mr. Denny: We'll have to see 
if we can get a refund from the 
furrier’s institute for that ad. 
(Laughter.) All right, the lady 
down here. 

Lady: My question is for Dr. 
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Chisholm. How can world leaders 
be led to take the advice of scien- 
tists of human relations on the 
prevention of war? 

Dr. Chisholm: There’s a ques- 
tion that I don’t think anybody 
in the world can answer, because 
there is no one answer to such a 
question. It is undoubtedly true, 
however, that world leaders from 
many countries are beginning to 
recognize that there is such a thing 
as a technique of human relations 
and they are beginning to recog- 
nize also that that technique is not 
in the armamentarium of many 
of the people who are engaged in 
international negotiations. There is 
an increasing awareness of the 
fact that knowledge and training 
is necessary in order to do a good 
job in the international field. 

Mr. Denny: Thank you. You cer- 
tainly do get the tough ones, Dr. 
Chisholm. All right, here’s another 
question. 

Lady: Dr. Sinnott, the only hope 
we have for the future is our 
children. What do we teach them 
right now? 

Dr. Sinnott: Gracious, if these 
other questions are hard, that’s 
really a tough one. (Laughter.) I 
think we’ve made some progress 
in knowing what to teach chil- 
dren. I’m sure my children have 
been better taught than I was, but 
it’s still very much of a moot ques- 
tion as to exactly what we should 
teach our youngsters. Teach them 
to be interested in the universe 
about them. Teach them to seek 


the truth. Teach them to be kindly 
disposed toward their neighbors 
and increase the stock of human 
good will. Those are the most im- 
portant things. 

Mr. Denny: I thank you, Dr. 
Sinnott. Now, Dr. Chisholm. 

Dr. Chisholm: May J add just a 
word to that because I think there 
is something else that is very im- 
portant that children should be 
taught. They should learn that their 
own brand of civilization is experi- 
mental, at a not very successful 
stage of its development, and that 
there are many others that have at 
least equal validity, and that ap- 
plies to all the ideas that their 
parents, or their teachers, or any- 
body else in the community might 
have. 

If children could learn this very 
eatly, they would be very much 
more tolerant and able to get along 
with other people when they grow 
up. (Applause.) 

Mr. Denny: Thank you. Well, 
this Washington audience certainly 
does know how to ask provocative 
questions. The gentleman there. 

Man; My question is addressed 
to Dr. Shapley. Can fear of total 
destructiveness of new scientific 
wat weapons serve to forestall 
world war? 

Dr. Shapley: 1 don’t believe 
much in the use of the fear tech- 
nique to frighten people into be- 
ing good. I think a bit of this 
education while we’re young and 
education of a good will is going 
to do much more than scaring 
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people by telling how far a bori 
can singe you. 

Mr. Denny: ‘Thank you, 
Shapley. Now, a question fra 
way in the back for Dr. Chisholi 

Man: Dr. Chisholm, do y¢ 
think that the enlightened app 
cation of social science techniq 
for the prediction and control 
human behavior is compatible wii 
democratic government? 

Dr. Chisholm: Yes, aN i 
yes. A technique is a techniq 
These people who have  su¢ 
knowledges—and they are by 
means complete at this stage 
development—but if the natioi 
ot any nation were to put as mu¢ 
money into research in the fie 
of human relations as some 
them are putting into the develo 
ment of atomic energy, then the 
would be techniques develop 
very quickly, which should be p 
in the position of expert advice 
politicians and to governments. | 
believe that’s a thoroughly dems 
cratic process. (Applause.) 

Mr. Denny: Thank you. No 
the man on the side. Yes? 

Man: Dr. Osborn, micro-biok 
gists tell us that as much prote 
can be produced from a 1,0 
cubic foot vat as from 1,000 acre 
Won’t science feed us? 

Mr. Denny: ‘That’s Mr. Si 
nott’s question, too. Won’t scien 
feed us, Dr. Osborn? 

Dr. Osborn: Vd like to point ov 
and make this as simple as po 
sible that life is dependent on o 
ganic matter, whether an anim 


food, or a plant food. Now, obvi- 
ously, science can discover parallel 
ways of producing subsistence. 

I think that anybody who says 

that it is beyond the realms of 
Science to create synthesized foods, 
or substitutes for the normal diet, 
is careless of the possibilities of sci- 
entific methods. But I would like 
‘to point out that half the people 
‘on this earth live on the land, and 
if you’re going to have a lot of 
food factories scattered around, 
maybe you'll get away with it, but 
‘you’re going to have an awful re- 
‘settlement problem and social up- 
heaval before you get through. 
_ We’ve got the land still to live 
‘on so let’s take the first things 
first and try to conserve it. (Ap- 
plause.) 

Mr. Denny: Thank you. And, 
now, let’s see if we have time for 
just one more question for Dr. 
Shapley. 

Lady: Dr. Harlow Shapley, do 
you not think that the great fear 
nations feel about the atomic bomb 
dropped may, as poison gas was 
in the last two wars, stay its use 
for fear of retaliation? 

Dr. Shapley: No, I don’t believe 
that. It hasn’t been experimented 
with enough. The next war is a 
war that really is a war and there 
isn’t going to be any sparing of 
any principles before it. So, I 
do not think that you can count 
on caution having much to do 
with this next fight. 

Mr. Denny: Thank you, Dr. 
Shapley. Now while our speakers 
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prepare their summaries of to- 
night’s question, here’s a special 
message of interest to you. 

Announcer: After our program 
next week in Cincinnati about 
which Mr. Denny will tell you in 
just a moment, Town Meeting re- 
turns home to Town Hall in New 
York City. Now, that will be Tues- 
day, September 28. For that pro- 
gram Town Meeting will discuss 
the Taft-Hartley Law. 

If you are going to be in or 
around New York two weeks from 
tonight, and want to attend this 
meeting, send your request to 
Town Hall, New York 18, New 
York, or drop in in person at 123 
West 43d Street and get your 
ticket. 

Starting the following week, Oc- 
tober 5, Town Meeting will be 
televised regularly in New York 
on Station WJZTV, in Philadel- 
phia, on Station WFILTV, and 
in Washington, on Station 
WMALTYV. Almost continuously 
for the next six months, Town 
Meeting will originate in Town 
Hall, New York, each Tuesday 
night, when it will be produced 
simultaneously on radio and tele- 
vision. 

Now for the summaries of to- 
night’s discussion, here is Mr. 
Denny. 

Mr. Denny: Now, a final word 
from Dr. Harlow Shapley. 

Dr. Shapley: My word of sum- 
mary is to insist that, for safety, 
researches on society must be in- 
tensified. We must find out, if 


possible, why people cannot con- 
trol their old, jungle instincts of 
fighting and hating. We must 
teach them how, if we can dis- 
cover how. Let’s encourage and 
increase researches in psychology, 
sociology, psychiatry, and cultural 
anthropology. Let’s stand back of 
Dr. Chisholm and his World 
Health Organization and back of 
similar attempts to attain world- 
wide sanity. (Applause.) 

Mr. Denny: Thank you, Dr. 
Shapley. Now, a final word from 
Dr. Sinnott. 

Dr. Sinnott: To avoid the perils 
which threaten his survival, man 
must learn to master himself, and 
live in peace and goodwill with his 
fellows. This difficult task, essen- 
tially one of moral progress, will 
involve all parts of his nature. If 
he is to be truly happy, man must 
also freely develop those higher 
qualities which as a human being 
he is capable of attaining. 

The true spirit of science—tol- 
erant, honest, cooperative, adven- 
turous, imaginative—can be a 
great aid in gaining these hope- 
ful ends. (Applause.) 

Mr. Denny: Thank you, Dr. Sin- 
nott. Now, Dr. Brock Chisholm. 

Dr. Chisholm: To make one 
final point, all nations should now 
put as much effort into research 
and into teaching in the field of 
human relations as is put into any 
of the other sciences, or even as 
much as into all of them combined. 
The main social function of citi- 
zens is the election of govern- 


| 
ments. The main function of goy 


ernments is foreign and domes 
human relations. Their succe 
or failure, will decide how man 
of us and of our children will g 
on living in the world. ( Applause; 

Mr. Denny: Thank you, D) 
Chisholm. Now, Dr. Osborn.. i 

Dr. Osborn: We've been talkin 
about how man is going to g 
along on this very earth here ant 
now, not about life in some lom 
and beautiful hereafter. Therefo. 
the basic problem around whi 
all others resolve — not the onl 
problem, but the basic problem- 
upon which all the ultimate ador 
ments of our civilization depen 
in down-to-earth language is j 
this: The maintenance of t 
earth’s fertility is essential to 7 
civilization. 

Let’s not forget that there is| 
Itmit to the number of people, an 
I’m not trying to call the num 
that the earth is capable of suf 
porting. (Applause.) 

Mr. Denny: Thank you, Dr. O 
born, Dr. Chisholm, Dr. Sinnot 
and Harlow Shapley. It’s been’ 
high privilege to have Town Me 
ing originate here as a part of 
Centennial Celebration of t 
American Association for the A 
vancement of Science. I know th 
our listeners throughout the co 
try are deeply appreciative of you 
helpful contribution to this gre 
problem. | 

If I may be allowed just o 
word of summary, I would sugge 
that you all seem to be telli 


‘us that the best hope for man rests 
with man himself—not just man 
» here in the United States, but indi- 
viduals and their governments 
throughout the world. 
, We're in one of those critical 
| periods of history when it matters 
terribly, it just matters very much 
indeed, what each and every one 
}of us think and do individually 
or through our governments. 
Now, next week, we turn to an- 
(other crucial subject that will 
| appeal particularly to all parents 
‘and teachers—‘“How Should Our 
| Schools and Colleges Teach Con- 
‘troversial Issues?” The meeting 
-will originate under the auspices 
'of the Junior Town Meeting of 


Cincinnati in the Cincinnati Music 


Hall. 


Our speakers will be Congress- 


man John M. Vorys, Republican of 
Ohio; Darrell Lane, vice chairman 
of the National Americanism Com- 
mission of the American Legion; 
Paul H. Douglas, professor of 
economics of the University of Chi- 
cago; and Dr. George H. Reavis, 
assistant superintendent of Cin- 
cinnati Public Schools. 

Don’t forget our meeting the 
following week on the Taft-Hart- 
ley Law, and that will be at Town 
Hall, New York. Plan to be with 
us next Tuesday, and every Tues- 
day, at the sound of the Crier’s 
Bell. (Applause.) 
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